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Executive Summary 


This document is one of eight reports prepared to support the development of a new learning system, a 
development effort that is the first step in a major initiative undertaken by the Stupski Foundation. The 
Foundation endeavors to improve the life options of aU smdents, especially underserved urban youth of 
color, whom we refer to as “Our Kids,” by fundamentally redesigning the education system. 

This report was created coUaboratively by researchers from McREL with guidance from officers of the 
Smpski Foundation. Its purpose is to provide a summary review of the literature contributing to the 
definition of “college readiness.” The review aimed to identify the strategies, knowledge, behaviors, 
and skiUs needed before students are considered college ready upon graduation from high school. The 
definition of college readiness will provide members of a “Design Collaborative” team — consisting 
of researchers, practitioners, parents, and students — with a knowledge base from existing literature to 
support their efforts to develop a learning system that will bring aU students high levels of achievement 
and readiness for college. 

Research methodology 

McREL researchers, in collaboration with the Stupski Foundation, generated the following research 
question to guide this review: 

What strategies, knowledge, behaviors, and skills are essential before students are judged to be college 
ready at graduation from high school? 

To complete this report, a team of researchers at McREL reviewed a total of 230 books and articles, 
of which 214 were ultimately coded in a database. In some cases, this literature was based on surveys 
of post-secondary academics, business people, or other stakeholders whose opinions are valued in 
defining the expectations of a well-qualified college graduate. In other cases, the literature reported the 
findings from quantitative studies correlating certain student characteristics and elements of college 
success. Thirty-five articles were summarized and further categorized into four essential areas: cognitive 
strategies, content knowledge, academic behaviors, and contextual skills. These areas were taken from the 
Stupski Foundation’s document. Strategy and Program Overview July 2008, and were based on Conley’s (2007) 
previous work on college readiness. The complete search methodology is described in the Appendix. 

Key findings 

There were five main findings from the literature review. 

Content knowledge matters 

Across the literature, there was strong agreement that completion of a rigorous, comprehensive, 
college preparatory curriculum throughout one’s K— 12 education is a prerequisite for college readiness. 

A majority of authors identified content knowledge and the cognitive skills required to process that 
knowledge to be the most important factors in determining readiness for college. 
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There is lack of agreement about the specific content that matters most 

Despite agreement about the importance of completing a college-preparatory curriculum, there was disparity 
among authors as to what constitutes that curriculum. A deeper look at the curricular requirements of, for 
example, the America Diploma Project (2004) and the Knowledge and Skills for Student Success (Conley, 

2003a) shows only 25 percent agreement on English language arts content and only 57 percent agreement on 
mathematics content (Kendall, Pollack, Schwols, & Snyder, 2007) across two seminal college-readiness documents, 
each of which is guiding states and school districts across the country today. This leads to, at best, confusion for 
school system leaders and, at worst, discouragement and disenfranchisement for students. 

Metacognitive and self-system thinking are critical but under-emphasized or absent 

Many authors identified skills beyond the content domains as critical. Such skiUs include metacognitive thinking, 
or the ability to set learning goals and monitor one’s learning progress. Only one definition of college readiness 
explicitly addressed metacognitive skills as key for the mastery of important academic behaviors. More critical, 
according to the authors we studied, is students’ capacity to engage in self-system thinking, which includes the 
attitudes, beliefs, and emotions students hold about themselves as learners and about what they are learning. 
Indeed, students’ motivation is a key factor that authors identified as being perhaps most important, yet it was the 
aspect of student learning that was least addressed in the college readiness standards. 

College, career, and life readiness require similar knowledge and skills 

In the debate regarding the differences between college readiness and career readiness, most authors agreed that, 
in the 2P' century, the skills required for success in the high-skiUs workplace or in advanced training that leads to a 
rewarding career matched those required for success in college. 

Higher education is on the sidelines 

Although there was evidence in the literature of involvement by higher education in the determination of the 
knowledge and skills needed by entering college freshman (America Diploma Project, 2004; Conley, 2007), by 
and large, the evidence in this review shows higher education to be on the sidelines in this debate. Due to the 
lack of uniformity of American institutions of higher education, it is nearly impossible for the K— 12 community 
to engage with them at the policy level in order to ensure that a definition of college readiness will be uniformly 
accepted at any college or university Our Kids might choose to attend. 

Recommendations 

This report provides one primary recommendation with associated options for approaching the task. It is 
recommended that the Stupski Foundation develop its own definition of college readiness specifically designed for Our Kids. 
This recommendation is based on the following insights drawn from the literature review. 

The literature was clear regarding the importance of access to and completion of a rigorous and comprehensive 
college preparatory curriculum as a prerequisite for college readiness. Researchers also found a number of 
reports documenting the importance of self-system thinking, particularly the capacity for motivation, as well as 
metacognitive skills for a student’s ability to finish a preparatory curriculum and benefit from it in a college setting. 
The literature also was clear regarding the lack of opportunity many underserved students have to acquire these 
skills in the normal course of their development. Definitions that do not articulate these skills appear to assume 
that such skills are present in students who meet the stated criteria for college readiness. Although that may be a 
reasonable assumption for many students, it may not be reasonable for Our Kids. A definition to be used as the 
targeted outcome of the Learning System should make such skills explicit in order to ensure that they are taught, 
along with the important content knowledge. 
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This report offers three possible approaches to this task. 

Option 1: 

The Cafeteria approach, or choosing an existing definition that best suits multiple 
situations in which the Learning System will be applied 

The Cafeteria approach would offer districts working with the Stupski Learning System a menu of existing 
definitions from which to choose with some modifications to ensure that the essential content for Our 
Kids is emphasized. This approach recognizes the significant and empirically based efforts that already 
have been made in identifying rigorous, subject-area standards, which include content associated with 
student success in post-secondary institutions. In addition, it allows districts to choose an approach 
based on their own context. The challenge of the Cafeteria approach is establishing a set of guidelines 
to ensure that adopted programs include those attributes of the self-system that have been identified as 
critical in helping Our Kids succeed. 

Option 2: 

The Conversion approach, or choosing from among the extant definitions the one 
that will best meet all possible situations 

The Conversion approach means directing aU districts that are working with Stupski to adopt, or convert 
to, the same approach. For example, all districts might become International Baccalaureate (IB) schools, 
or all districts might adopt the Knowledge and Skills for University Success (KSUS) standards and a 
program that supports them. This approach assumes that the foundation can identify a single, existing 
program that best meets its criteria and then supplement it, where needed, to ensure that students will 
receive the support they need in developing metacognitive and self-system thinking. The advantage 
of this approach is consistency across the system and the associated economies of scale. Also, the 
districts may receive support from the program provider in terms of resources and in making the case 
to others — in the community as well as in higher education — that the program adequately prepares 
students for college. The disadvantage is that any contextual considerations of individual districts might 
be ignored in the adoption process. 

Option 3: 

The Composition approach, or, by drawing from the extensive work that has gone 
before, building a definition that best suits the goals and objectives of the 
Learning System as it is envisioned 

In the Composition approach, college readiness is defined by Stupski for its partner districts, and the 
curriculum and program of instruction are custom-built or adapted from extant curricula to ensure 
that students will meet the requirements of the new definition. The label for this approach. Composition, 
reflects identifying and bringing together standards and programs from across organizations. The work 
begins by identifying the best of current thinking across all academic subjects, synthesizing content 
specifics across standards, and identifying the strengths of each, with attention to the cognitive strategies 
that ensure student success. The work reviews the set of academic behaviors in order to establish a 
common language, making clear the types of skills and capacities that define the successful student. 

The advantage of this approach is that it is innovative, yet capitalizes on work already done, and that it 
realizes economies of scale by developing common goals across the Learning System and ensures that 
every curriculum used across every district and grade helps prepare students for college. In this approach, 
any curriculum could be reviewed for its suitability in promoting aU aspects of the Stupski-established 
definition, although not every curriculum may be acceptable. 
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There are, of course, significant challenges to this approach. The fact that districts must meet state requirements 
remains an issue, unless all Stupski schools become charter schools and negotiate the means for accountability 
state by state. This effort also requires considerable time, effort, and expense. 

Final thoughts 

Defining college readiness for aU students in the 2D' century in America today is a formidable task. This report 
identifies strong areas of agreement in the literature — the importance of content knowledge and of metacognitive 
and self-system thinking — but also highlights the paucity of definitions and associated programs that successfully 
articulate all attributes. Thus, the Foundation should consider adopting one or more of the three approaches 
described here, with the expectation that the depth and scope of the definition they develop will vary depending 
on the approach or approaches they endorse for Our Kids. Ultimately, the Learning System and Our Kids will 
best be served by a definition that is generated from the same spirit and fervor upon which the entire mission of 
the Foundation is based. 
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Introduction 


Purpose of this document 

This document is one of eight reports prepared 
to support the development of a new learning 
system, a development effort that is the first 
step in a major initiative undertaken by the 
Stupski Foundation. The Foundation endeavors 
to improve the life options of aU students, 
especially underserved urban youth of color, by 
fundamentally redesigning the education system. 

This report was created coUaboratively by 
researchers from McREL and officers of the 
Stupski Foundation. Its purpose is to provide 
members of the Design Collaborative team with a 
review of key findings from the existing literature 
regarding critical research questions related to the 
College Readiness component of the Learning 
System and to offer recommendations for the 
development of this component. Together, the 
reports cover these topics: 

• Assessment 

• Curriculum 

• Pedagogy 

• Student Supports 

• Systems Diagnostics 

• Leadership 

• College Readiness 

• Our Kids 

The first section of this report provides salient 
findings that emerged from the literature review. 
The second section offers a discussion of the 
findings along with one primary recommendation 
and three implementation options for how the 
Design Collaborative might proceed. A brief 
concluding discussion follows. Summaries of the 
studies and literature reviewed for this report were 
provided as separate documents. 


About the Learning System 

The Learning System is the product of the 
Stupski Foundation’s extensive examination of 
research, best practices, and theories of action 
for improving education opportunities for all 
children. It is deeply rooted in the Foundation’s 
mission to foster innovation in public school 
systems so that all students graduate ready for 
college, career, and success — as well as the notion 
that the United States’ education system, in its 
current state, is incapable of accomplishing this 
goal. As stated on the Foundation’s Web site, 

“The basic components of what public education 
systems need to teach aU students to world-class 
standards, particularly those students for whom 
public schools are their only option, do not exist 
in any coherent, accessible or evidence-based 
way” (Stupski Foundation, n.d.). 

Thus, the Foundation has focused its 
philanthropic efforts on supporting the 
“fundamental reinvention” of the American 
system of public education into one that prepares 
aU children for the challenges of Ufe, career, and 
citizenship in the 21 century. To accomplish this 
objective, the Foundation launched a multi-year, 
cross-sector collaboration among researchers and 
practitioners from inside and outside education 
to develop a new and comprehensive learning 
system. In its June 2008 Strategy and Program 
Overview, the Foundation posited that this system 
includes seven components, shown in Figure 1 
(see p. 6). The indicators of success are dependent 
on a definition of college readiness, which is 
addressed in this report. Although Our Kids is not 
an explicit component of the Learning System, it 
is the foundation for the work the foundation is 
committed to in the education sector. As such, the 
populations of students of color and students of 
poverty warranted a separate report. 
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Systems Components 


Figure 1: The Learning System 


I ndicators of Success: 

Cognitive Strategies, Content Knowledge, Academic Behaviors, Contextual Skills 

The "dashboard" establishes the student achievement outcomes and performance standards — the measures 
of college-career-citizenship readiness — that will provide evidence of an effective learning system. 

Systems Diagnostics: State, District, School 


Systems diagnostics measure the extent to which states, districts and schoois have established the 
systems, services and supports essential to college readiness for all students. 


Leadership/ Human Capital 





Capacity and Culture to Deliver the Learning System 

Leadership roles, responsibilities, skills and behaviors essential to creating the 
conditions critical to the effective implementation of the Learning System. 


Curriculum 

The college readiness core 
curriculum identifies the 
learning progression of 
cognitive and affective 
skills that students must 
acquire at each step of 
learning to be ready for 
snccess at the next level, 
ultimately exiting schools 
ready for success in college, 
career and citizenship. 


Assessments 

Real-time performance- 
based assessments that 
monitor student 
performance and growth 
and provide quick 
feedback cycles. 


Pedagogy 

Instructional practices that 
effectively deliver 
advanced content and 
enable teachers to tailor 
their instruction to the 
diverse learning needs 
within their classrooms. 


Supports 

I nstructional 
interventions and 
socioemotional 
supports that help ensure 
Itet student achievement 
is on the right trajectory. 


About "Our Kids" 

The Stupski Foundation is committed to addressing the academic needs 
of underserved populations, in particular, students who are of color and in 
poverty (which comprises 42% of African American students and 37% of 
Hispanic students) (Duncan & Magnuson, 2005). Despite a dramatic rise 
in minorities enrolling in college (a 50% increase from 1995—2005), fewer 
minorities appear to be graduating. As shown in Figure 2 (see p. 7), in 2006, 
fewer minorities aged 25-29 reported having obtained an associate degree 
or higher than their older peers (aged 30 and over) (American Council on 
Education, 2008). This trend marks an important reversal in advances in 
educational opportunities for minorities and may mark the first time in 
history that a generation of students has demonstrated less educational 
attainment than its predecessors (American Council on Education, 2008). 




Overview of methodology 

This study was conducted to inform the specific 
needs of the Design Collaborative, a cross-sector 
group of researchers, practitioners, and designers 
from inside and outside education, to “define, 
develop and continually improve” (Design 
Collaborative, n.d.) aU of the components of the 
Learning System. As such, this study does not 
represent an exhaustive review of aU literature 
relating to a definition of college readiness. 

Rather, the search was conducted, and the 
quality of literature evaluated, using an inclusive 
approach that focused on relevance to meeting 
these specific needs (see Appendix for a thorough 
discussion of methodology). Following is an 
analysis of selected literature deemed best suited 
to the study’s objectives. 

McREL researchers followed a five-step process 
for translating findings into recommendations. 

Step 1: Identification of key hypothesis 

After conducting an initial survey of relevant 
literature, McREL researchers, along with 
Stupski Foundation staff members, identified the 
following hypothesis to guide the literature review 
for the College Readiness component: 

If students implement certain cognitive 
strategies, possess defined levels of content 
knowledge, exhibit specified academic behaviors, 
and perform appropriate contextual skills, they 
will be able to perform satisfactorily in college. 

Step 2: Identification of research questions 

McREL researchers, in collaboration with Stupski 
Foundation staff members, generated this 
question: 

What strategies, knowledge, behaviors, and skills 
are essential before students are judged to be 
college ready at graduation from high school? 


Figure 2: Percentage of U.S. adults with 
associates degree or higher, 2006 

70 

^ 66.2 
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23.8 „ . 
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Source: American Council on Education, 2008 



Step 3: Literature search 

Initially, the college readiness search began 
with a gathering of research reports and 
information provided by seminal coUege- 
readiness organizations such as Achieve, ACT, 
and College Board. Researchers also explored 
the Web sites of organizations known to provide 
quality educational research such as WestEd, lES, 
Fordham Institute, and the National Governor’s 
Association. Most searches were limited to articles 
and reports more recent than 1998. 

Once seminal documents were gathered, 
researchers began to search academic databases 
for articles and additional research relating to 
the definition of college readiness and cognitive 
strategies, context knowledge, academic behaviors, 
and contextual skills needed to prepare students 
for college. The databases used to conduct the 
initial searches were ERIC, Proquest, Education 
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Research Complete, and Academic Search Premier. Although the search 
centered on materials addressing an overview of college readiness, 
researchers also took a special interest in documents that addressed children 
of poverty. The search focused on documents with claims supported by 
evidence rather than those that advocated an unsupported opinion. Sources 
were searched by the following keywords: 

• College bound students 

• College preparation 

• College readiness 

• College ready 

• Low income 

• Nontraditional education 

• School readiness 

• Urban population 

• Workforce readiness 

Articles identified were retrieved and skimmed with particular attention 
to research methods, outcomes, and recommendations for future study 
due to gaps in knowledge. Throughout the coding of the documents, 
researchers identified and retrieved additional articles and reports that were 
frequently referenced or addressed an unexplored facet of the definition. 

As the direction of the report began to take shape, the search included 
articles suggested by internal experts Monette Mclver and John Kendall. 

As a result of discussions regarding the interconnectivity of workforce 
readiness and technical education with the concept of college readiness, the 
search expanded to include these topics. Also, press releases from various 
organizations were scanned for the latest relevant materials. In total, 230 
articles were retrieved, and 214 of those were recommended for further 
coding. Ultimately, the team summarized 35 articles related to College 
Readiness, which are in a separate annotated bibliography. 

Step 4: Identification and cataloging of findings 

The research team cataloged findings from the summarized articles into 
four essential areas: Cognitive Strategies, Content Knowledge, Academic 
Behaviors, and Contextual Skills. These areas were taken from the Stupski 
Foundation’s document. Strategy and Program Overview July 2008, and were 
based on Conley’s (2007) previous work on college readiness. 

Step 5: Generation of recommendations 

In the final phase, research team members collectively reviewed key findings 
from the literature review in light of the following questions: 

• What are the critical unmet needs related to this component of the 
Learning System? 
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• What is missing in current practices within this 
component of the Learning System? 

• What is working and why? 

• What is «o/ working and why? 

• What are the biggest misalignments between 
research and current practice? 

• What things should educators do differently in 
light of the research findings? 

• Where is the knowledge base too inconclusive 
to guide education innovation? 

• Where is more research needed to advance 
practice? 

Responses to these questions were synthesized 
into recommendations, presented here as options 
for further action. 

Overview of the literature 
base examined 

The Stupski Foundation’s document, Strategy 
and Program Overview July 2008, provided an 
initial organizing framework for the literature 
search based on Conley’s (2007) previous work 
on college readiness. Relevant literature was 
identified and categorized into four essential 
areas: Cognitive Strategies, Content Knowledge, 
Academic Behaviors, and Contextual Skills (see p. 
11). These categories accommodated the variety 
of knowledge, behaviors, strategies, and skills 
identified in the research literature. 

A key assumption for this project was that there 
is a set of strategies, knowledge, behaviors, and 
skills that students should possess in order to be 
college ready upon graduation from high school. 
This key assumption led to the development of 
one foundational question that guided the search 
process: What strategies, knowledge, behaviors, and 
skills are essential before students are judged to be college 
ready at graduation from high school? 

Several authors and organizations were identified 
during the search process whose work is 
highlighted in this report: 


• ACT is a non-profit organization with a 
mission to help people achieve education 
and workplace success. Though perhaps best 
known for its college-ready assessments, 

ACT has conducted research in college- and 
workplace-readiness. 

• The American Diploma Project (ADP), a 
partnership of Achieve, Inc., The Education 
Trust, and the Thomas B. Fordham 
Foundation, defines English and mathematics 
benchmarks of college and workplace success 
for high school graduates. ADP’s 2004 seminal 
report, Peady or Not: Creating a Nigh School 
Diploma That Counts, is used as the basis of 
high school reform efforts in 34 states. 

• David T. Conley is the director of the Center 
for Educational Policy Research at the 
University of Oregon. Dr. Conley directed the 
Standards for Success project, which defined 
knowledge and skills students need to succeed 
in entry-level university courses. Dr. Conley’s 
2007 report. Toward a More Comprehensive 
Conception of College Readiness, prepared for the 
Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, has been 
extensively used by the Stupski Foundation to 
guide this work. 

• Steven B. Robbins is lead author of two 
reports focusing on the psycho-social aspects 
of college readiness. Mr. Robbins’ and his 
coauthors’ contributions are notable in an 
area marked for its importance to college- 
readiness but relatively lacking in high-quality 
information. Mr. Robbins is in the Research 
Division at ACT. 

• The College Board is best known for its 
programs, the SAT and the Advanced 
Placement (AP) programs. The College Board 
also facilitates original research to support the 
transition from high school to college. 

Articles that specifically included explicit 

definitions of college readiness were identified 

for further analysis. This select group of the 
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coded articles was then summarized to capture key points about, and salient 
contributions to, the definition of college readiness. These summaries were 
compiled into a separate annotated bibliography. Summarized literature 
was broadly categorized into five types of literature: research studies 
(quantitative and qualitative), research reviews, program descriptions, 
position papers (papers that advocated a particular point of view), and other 
(books in popular press). As shown in Figure 3, the majority of college 
readiness literature was composed of research studies and position papers. 


Figure 3: Types of literature summarized 



■ Research Study 

■ Position Paper 

■ Program Description 

■ Research Review 

■ Other (Books) 


Introduction to the concept map 

The following concept map (see Figure 4, p. 1 1) illustrates the hypothesized 
relationship of the essential areas and the research question. The remainder 
of this report discusses research insights about the four essential areas of 
the college readiness definition identified by Conley and adapted by the 
Foundation, additional attributes identified by other researchers, and options 
that more clearly describe the target outcomes of a learning system for 
Our Kids. These findings and options are foundational to the successful 
fulfillment of aU components of a learning system designed to prepare Our 
Kids, and all kids, for college. 
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Figure 4: Concept map 


Primary Research Question 

What strategies, knowledge, 
behaviors, and skills are essential 
before students are judged to be 
college ready at graduation from 
high school? 

V J 


Cognitive Strategies: 

Pproblem-solving techniques 
and higher-order thinking 
skills required to thrive in our 
increasingly complex world. 


Content Knowledge: 

Fundamentals students 
should know in order to have 
a sound knowledge base 
and be full participants in our 
democracy and economy 


Academic Behaviors: 

Skills and habits of mind that 
enable individuals to pursue 
and acquire knowledge and 
goals. 


Contextual Skills: 

Ability to apply knowledge 
in a variety of contexts and 
use contextual clues to make 
meaning with new words, 
problems and settings 
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Findings 


Content knowledge matters 

The seminal documents reviewed for the literature 
search (ACT, 2005; American Diploma Project, 
2004; Conley, 2007; The College Board, 2006a; 
The College Board, 2006b), either explicitly 
or implicitly defined as college -ready those 
high school graduates who are able and likely 
to succeed in college without the need for 
remediation. Much of the relevant literature 
addressed college readiness as the accumulation 
of a set of cognitive strategies and content 
knowledge. There was general agreement that 
students must be exposed to rigorous content 
and must have opportunities to develop complex 
cognitive processes. 

Content knowledge 

A wide range of the college readiness articles 
(Achieve, 2008; ACT, 2005; Adelman, 1999; 
Adelman, 2006; AUen & Sconing, 2005; American 
Diploma Project, 2004; Conley, 2003b; Conley, 
2007; Haycock & Huang, 2001; Kuh, Kinzie, 
Buckley, Bridges, & Hayek, 2006; Martinez 
& Klopott, 2005; The College Board, 2006a 
& 2006b) reported evidence that high school 
graduates who undertake a four-year regimen of 
rigorous coursework in mathematics, science, and 
English are more likely to succeed in college than 
those who do not. 

It is not enough for high school graduates simply 
to pass through these courses in some sort of 
pro forma sequence and expect to do well in 
college. Rather, they must meet high academic 


expectations and accomplish a series of courses 
with increasing degrees of difficulty. Kuh et al. 
(2006) found that 87 percent of students who 
completed four high school years of mathematics, 
science, and English stayed “on track” to graduate 
from college, compared with 62 percent of those 
students who did not complete that panoply of 
high school coursework. With respect to Our 
Kids, Adelman (1999) claimed that the high 
academic intensity and quality of high school 
curricula influenced college degree completion 
to a far greater degree for African American and 
Latino students than for white students. 

One of the salient conclusions among the authors 
of this literature is the significant role of higher 
level mathematics in preparing high school 
graduates for college-level courses. High school 
students who master Algebra I & II, geometry, 
trigonometry, pre-calculus, and calculus— especially 
the latter three-have considerably improved 
odds of completing a bachelor’s degree. Further, 
the American Diploma Project (2004) and The 
College Board (2006b) stressed the increasing 
importance of proficiency in statistics and 
probability in becoming an informed citizen of 
the 2L' century. Kuh et al. (2006), in particular, 
argued vigorously that, in order for high school 
students to perform well academically in high 
school, particularly on the mathematics courses, 
they also must experience rigorous academic 
preparation in grade school and middle-school — 
especially in mathematics and reading* 


'After the College Readiness database had been prepared and parsed, its articles summarized, and drafting of the final 
report begun, a study was published (and is now widely reported) suggesting that a 1997 Chicago Public Schools initiative 
requiring all of its 9* graders to enroll in algebra may have failed to heighten mastery of algebra or to encourage students 
to take more advanced mathematics courses (Allensworth & Nomi, 2009). In light of the recommendations included in 
the college-ready literature urging high school students to take higher mathematics courses after algebra II, the factual 
circumstances of this study deserve further examination to determine what caused the results reported. At least two issues 
worthy of further analysis are the extent to which both [to help make clear what the two issues are] student supports and 
classroom instruction may have influenced the student outcomes found by these researchers. 
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Contextual skills 


Contextual skills, expressed by the Foundation as the ability to apply 
knowledge in a variety of contexts, appeared with varying levels of description 
and emphasis across the literature related to college readiness. The American 
Diploma Project, for example, described contextual skills in terms of the 
content knowledge related to “associated workplace tasks” and “associated 
post-secondary assignments.” The College Board defined contextual skills in 
terms of their significance at six different performance levels. 

Cognitive strategies 

Cognitive strategies— such as problem-solving techniques and higher order 
thinking skills— were also identified in the literature as important for the 
college readiness of high school graduates (Achieve, 2008; Barton & 
Lapointe, 1995; Conley, 2007; HiU, 2008; Levine, 2007; Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development [OECD], 2005; Partnership 
for 2P' Century Skills, 2006), although there is little agreement on how to 
describe those skills. Barton & Lapointe (1995), for example, identified 
communication, critical thinking, and abstract reasoning as influential 
faculties for college success. Conley (2007) articulated “key cognitive 
strategies” necessary for college success, which he states are “always 
developed within the ways of knowing a particular content area” (p. 16). 
These cognitive strategies are manifest through, among other things, 
intellectual openness and curiosity, as well as through reasoning and analysis. 
Levine (2007) wrote of a “cognitive backpack” of soft skills necessary 
for college and career success, including “interpretation, instrumentation, 
interaction, and inner direction” (p.l6). The North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory (2003), in discussing skills required for 2P' century 
tasks, posited that there are four categories of skills essential for success: 
digital-age literacy, inventive thinking, effective communication, and high 
productivity skills. 

The cognitive skills needed for both 2P'-century tasks and college readiness 
were qualitatively described with varying degrees of precision across a broad 
continuum of literature, including best-seUing authors. For example, Thomas 
Friedman (2006) and Daniel Pink (2005) expressed their views on attributes 
students must exhibit to engage 2P' century challenges. Friedman stressed 
the importance of the ability to learn how to learn, individual passion and 
curiosity, and skillful personal interaction; Pink defined six new “senses” 2P' 
century students must acquire — design, story, symphony, empathy, play, and 
meaning — ^which include affective qualities. 
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There is lack of agreement about the 
specific content that matters most 

Definitions vary in scope and detail 

The organizations advocating comprehensive 
definitions and associated college preparation 
programs varied in scope and level of detail 
when defining content knowledge. For example, 
The College Board has defined college readiness 
through a set of standards in English language 
arts that includes six levels of performance and 
through objectives for mathematics that range 
from middle school to Algebra II and pre-calculus. 
ACT has described multiple levels of proficiency 
for both English language arts and mathematics 
in college readiness standards stratified by score 
ranges. These ranges have been established based 
upon the test performances of middle school and 
high school students who later proved themselves 
successful in post-secondary work. 

In contrast, the standards from ADP and 
Knowledge and Skills for Student Success (KSUS) 
were summary descriptions developed principally 
from surveys of professors in higher education 
and/or industry representatives of the high-skiUs 
workplace. The descriptions of student knowledge 
and skills represent what students should acquire 
by the end of their high school experience to be 
college-ready. 

Especially problematic in understanding “college 
readiness” is the differing expectations these 
organizations have for students. Although both 
KSUS and ADP identified English language 
arts and mathematics as significant content for 
post-secondary work, one study comparing the 
standards from these organizations showed they 
shared just 25 percent of the English language 
arts content and 57 percent of the mathematics 
content (Kendall, Pollack, Schwols, & Snyder, 
2007). A contributing factor to this discrepancy 
was the nature of the specifics emphasized in the 
reports — the emphasis on literature in the KSUS 
set of standards, for example, as opposed to the 


importance of oral presentation in the ADP set. 
This difference, however, also indicates that the 
knowledge and skills required for college readiness 
(KSUS) might not be identical to those needed 
for post-secondary and the high-skiUs workplace 
(ADP). Yet, as troubling as such apparent lack of 
agreement may be, it is a welcome alternative to 
vague and nearly useless prescriptions for college 
readiness, such as “students should master algebra 
II.” It is clear that merely identifying requirements 
by course name is no solution (Achieve, 2004). 

Despite these discrepancies, there appears to be 
agreement that rigorous and specific standards 
in the English language arts and mathematics 
are essential to college success. Yet, it is not clear 
whether these organizations consider the mastery 
of other academic content important, as well. Of 
the four organizations (ADP, KSUS, SAT, The 
College Board) that have articulated standards 
for college readiness, just two address science 
standards — KSUS and SAT — and only one, 
KSUS, addresses standards for the arts, second 
languages, and the social sciences. 

Finally, to add to the confusion, the literature even 
lacks common agreement about the term “college 
ready.” Kuh et al. (2006), for example, found that 
“college ready” meant ready to be accepted at a 
post-secondary institution in one case and ready 
to earn a baccalaureate degree in another, as well 
as acquisition of specific content knowledge 
at certain points in time and more general 
acquisition of non-academic skills at others. Kuh 
et al. found that the direct interests of those 
defining the term influenced the elements that 
were added or emphasized, thus exacerbating 
inconsistencies. 

"Common Core" standards a de facto 
definition? 

The No Child Left Behind Act left it up to states 
to determine their own content standards and to 
also set their own bar for what should constitute 
proficiency against those standards. As a result. 
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the nation now has 50 different sets of standards and 50 different levels 
of proficiency. This has led to a vast discrepancy among state content 
standards and highly variable results of state standardized assessments 
compared with the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
examinations, further complicating definitions of college readiness. The 
Common Core State Standards Initiative of the National Governors 
Association, the Council of Chief State School Officers, and Achieve, Inc., 
which seeks to get states to adopt a common set of national standards 
(Hoff, 2009), may signal a movement toward reconciliation among the 
variety of definitions of the content students should know in order to be 
college-ready. The draft standards in English language arts and mathematics 
were released for comment on September 21, 2009.^ 

Metacognitive and self-system thinking are critical but 
under-emphasized or absent 

“Academic behaviors” — in this study defined as the critical student 
behaviors that depend upon the effective use of metacognitive and self- 
system skills — appeared less commonly in the literature, and often were not 
clearly distinguished from the types of cognitive strategies described in the 
previous section. Metacognitive skills relate to students’ attention to their 
own learning as well as their goals for learning. Self-system skills, as defined 
in a recent taxonomy of educational objectives (Marzano & Kendall, 2007) 
encompass the “interrelationship of attitudes, beliefs, and emotions students 
hold about themselves as learners and are the prime determiner in the 
motivation they bring to a task” (p. 12). Conley most clearly distinguished 
academic behaviors from cognitive strategies “by the fact that they tend 
to be more completely independent of a particular content area” (p. 16). 

He described academic behaviors as primarily study skills, such as time 
management and effective note taking; and self-monitoring skills, such as 
persistence through difficult tasks, the ability to diagnose one’s own lack of 
understanding, and the ability to devise plans to achieve competency. Such 
skills are commonly associated with the metacognitive, in that they focus on 
student’s attention to their own learning and learning goals. 

The two elements of academic behavior — metacognitive and self-system 
thinking — received disparate attention in the literature. Some aspects of 
metacognition appeared very rarely and only indirectly in most standards 
documents, such as the College Board standards in the language arts, which 
focus on students identifying a goal for reading. Conley’s definition was 
the only work to attend specifically to metacognitive skills. No definitions 
of college readiness identified in this search, however, clearly included 
self-system processes; rather, most definitions only indirectly alluded to 
the importance of student motivation. This is not especially surprising 


“See www.commoncore.org for the draft standards. 
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because self-system processes, such as examining 
the importance of a task and one’s emotional 
response to it, “probably represents a level of 
introspection and conscious thought not normally 
engaged in” (Marzano & Kendall, p. 60). Yet, 
research suggests that students’ attention to 
motivation is critical. 

Adeknan (2006) concluded that individual student 
responsibility stands out as an important qualitative 
feature of college preparedness, saying that 
students “are partners in their own education fate” 
(p. xxvi). Similarly, anecdotal reports of success 
stories of students “at risk for poor performance” 
identified as a critical feature students’ 
understanding that they are responsible for their 
own success (Goldberger & Bayerl, 2008). 

More specifically, two studies (Robbins et ak, 

2004; Robbins, Allen, Casillas, Peterson, & Le, 
2006) found that motivational constructs were 
associated with college performance, and that 
academic discipline and general motivation were 
strongly related to academic outcomes. In a third 
study, Levine (2007) advocated that, in addition 
to traditional academic and technological skills 
required for college- and life-readiness, students 
should be equipped with a “cognitive backpack” 
of skills, among them a developed inner direction 
that assures that one’s decisions are informed 
by authentic insights into one’s own strengths, 
weaknesses, and affinities. 

A concept closely related to the “self-system” 
was further identified by Friedman (2006), HiU 
(2008), and OECD (2005) as a critical element of 
college readiness and educational success. HiU, in 
particular, in his description of the International 
Baccalaureate program, described a learner who is 
open-minded, balanced, an inquirer and a thinker. 
The various attributes described by these authors 
may be taken together to define a set of skiUs 
beyond the academic that a fully coUege-ready 
student must possess. 


The lack of attention to metacognition and 
the self-system is not only common among 
definitions of coUege readiness. In their study 
to identify thinking and learning skills described 
in standards documents from a variety of state 
departments of education, national subject-area 
organizations, and from organizations concerned 
about adequate student preparation for post- 
secondary work, KendaU et al. (2008) found 
that general cognitive skills — such as recaU and 
comprehension — ^were commonplace across all 
documents and subject areas. However, more 
complex cognition, classified as “knowledge 
utUization” and including such processes as 
decision making and investigation, were not weU- 
represented in the standards. Expectations that 
students should engage in metacognition were 
even less commonly addressed in the standards; 
any references to self-system thinking — “the 
attitudes, beUefs, and emotions that students hold 
about themselves as learners and about what they 
are learning” — ^were less common still (p. 3). To 
reiterate, when these more complex processes 
related to self-system thinking were addressed 
in the literature, they were presented as equally 
important as content knowledge in definitions of 
college readiness. 

Our Kids fall short 

The literature was clear that there is no substitute 
for completion of a rigorous college preparatory 
curriculum and attainment of the associated 
content knowledge and cognitive skills if one is to 
be truly prepared for the academic requirements 
of higher education. However, the literature also 
revealed a number of areas in which the education 
of Our Kids falls short.^ For example, even before 
they apply to college. Our Kids lack access to 
higher mathematics and otherwise rigorous high 
school curricula due to the misconception among 
K-12 practitioners that Our Kids don’t possess the 
intellectual capacity to master an intense academic 


^More detailed information about issues related to the elements of a college-preparatory curriculum and how to 
overcome the historical impediments to accomplishing its requirements for Our Kids is contained in the other component 
reports in this series. 
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sequence of high school curriculum, particularly higher level mathematics 
courses (Achieve, Inc., 2008; Goldberger & Bayerl, 2008; Kuh et al, 2006). 

College, career, and life readiness require 
the same skills 

Many of the articles reviewed emphasized the importance of a rigorous high 
school education in preparing not only for college but also for challenging 
and rewarding 21®' century careers. Typical of this aspect of the literature 
was Achieve’s (2005) finding that employers report that high school 
graduates they hire for high-skilled, well-paying jobs need the same skills 
and knowledge that colleges and universities claim enrolling students should 
possess. ACT (2006) reported similar findings in its analysis of workforce 
readiness. Haycock and Huang (2001) noted that graduating students are 
currently not fulfilling the literacy and mathematics demands of employers, 
and that the skills required in 70 percent of new jobs will require at least 
some post-secondary education. Similarly, The College Board (2006ab) 
asserted that the knowledge and skills in mathematics and English that are 
needed for college success are the same as those required for entry-level jobs 
that can lead to a rewarding career. 

Higher education is on the sidelines 

Though an agreed-upon definition of college readiness is necessary in 
creating a system that prepares aU students for post-secondary success, it 
must also be noted that such a definition can only go so far without agreed- 
upon expectations from institutions of higher education. The perspective 
of these institutions was noticeably “missing in action” in the literature on 
college readiness. Though certain projects specifically attempted to collect 
input from higher education (American Diploma Project, 2004; The College 
Board, 2006ab; Conley, 2003a), litde has been done to ascertain the degree 
to which the reported perspectives of higher education are reasonable and 
uniform. Olson (2006) found that it is unknown if perspectives of college 
professors on necessary “college-ready” qualities reflect the professors’ 
insights on the characteristics of a “perfect” student or insights on what 
is needed to prepare students to complete coursework with a passing 
grade. Olson also found inconsistencies in requirements for admission 
and placement without remediation. In most states, individual colleges and 
universities select their own placement tests and their own standards for how 
well students must perform to avoid remediation, sending “mixed messages” 
to incoming students (p.4). This leaves high schools to develop their own 
graduation criteria, which may or may not be aligned with the expectations 
of higher education. Without agreement from at least some colleges about 
what they will and will not accept as college-level work, on a consistent and 
reliable basis, and throughout a student’s four-year college experience, the 
architects of the Learning System will have difficulty constructing a learning 
progression for Our Kids that results in the desired outcome. 
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Discussion & Recommendations 


Discussion 

This study followed the practice of Kuh et al. 
( 2006 ) by not limiting examination to a specific 
narrow definition of college readiness; rather, 
it included all studies that defined elements 
of college readiness. The findings, therefore, 
represent a broad sweep of existing definitions 
of college readiness. Perhaps it is because 
of this that the inconsistencies are so readily 
apparent. Whether the literature offers definitions, 
or elements of definitions related to content, 
metacognition, or the self-system, there is Utde 
agreement among researchers as to the specifics 
within the definitions they assert. A Learning 
System requires concrete details in the areas of 
standards and curriculum. Many of the extant 
definitions do not provide these specifications; 
others provide them but in too little detail to 
be of use; and those that do provide them are 
sufficiently mismatched with one another so as to 
offer confusion, rather than guidance, to system 
developers trying to learn from previous work. 

Our findings reveal that the majority of 
definitions focus on the importance of content 
knowledge. The area of skills and attributes 
that support essential academic behaviors is far 
less well developed in the extant literature base. 
However, given the level of content knowledge 
required by most definitions, it does not appear 
reasonable to conclude that metacognitive and 
self-system thinking could be absent in a learner 
who succeeds at attaining that knowledge. It 
may be that content-heavy definitions of college 
readiness include a tacit assumption that college- 
ready students already possess these more 
reflective skills and, therefore, they need not be 
explicated in the definition. 


Although there are cases where such an 
assumption may be valid, the authors question 
whether this applies to Our Kids. Many children 
have opportunities to develop such skills outside 
of school in their interpersonal interactions, life 
experiences, and upbringing. Rich developmental 
experiences facilitate the growth of a child’s 
capacities to learn how to learn and to develop 
the intrinsic motivation necessary to support 
academic success, so that schooling can focus 
on content and cognition. For Our Kids, 
developmental experiences outside of school may 
be absent, requiring them to be included in the 
Learning System itself if Our Kids are to acquire 
these associated attributes. 

There are many impediments to the development 
of healthy perspectives for children who live in 
poor, urban environments. In such environments, 
the rich and stimulating developmental 
experiences common for middle-class youth are 
often replaced by basic survival experiences, rife 
with developmentaUy inappropriate stimulation.'* 
While a student with fully developed capacities 
related to self-understanding may well be able 
to access and realize a content- and cognitive- 
laden definition of college readiness, a less 
well-equipped student may not. Further, if the 
development of these capacities is not explicitly 
articulated in the definition of college readiness, 
they are unlikely to be present and developed in 
the associated Learning System and, as a result. 
Our Kids’ opportunities to become college-ready 
are diminished. 

When students are recognized as academically 
deficient, too often the current education system 
tries to force content-heavy expectations on them 
by replacing intellectual rigor with rote learning. 


■*See the report on the Our Kids component for more on the challenges to proper psycho-social development. 
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interaction with scripted response, and intrinsic engagement with external 
mandates. When the defined outcomes of a content-driven Learning System 
fail to acknowledge the need to develop metacognitive and self-system 
thinking, the system is left with inequities between students who are, and 
who are not, prepared to succeed. Too often, as described by Beers (2009), 
those not prepared to succeed are relegated to schooling that not only is 
less demanding in terms of content, but also eliminates the educational 
experiences necessary for the development of the capacities necessary for 
college readiness — thus perpetuating the cycle. 

Promising practice 

An integrated approach to college readiness may be exemplified currently in 
the modern International Baccalaureate (IB) Program. Although there was 
no evidence in the literature of the IB program serving Our Kids, on a broad 
scale, the program does intentionally incorporate self-system outcomes into 
its education mission, and that intentionaUty has resulted in a program that 
expUcitiy develops those skills in its students. 

IB programmes promote the education of the whole person, emphasizing 
intellectual, personal, emotional and social growth through aU domains of 
knowledge. By focusing on the dynamic combination of knowledge, skills, 
independent critical and creative thought and international-mindedness, 
the [International Baccalaureate Organization] espouses the principle of 
educating the whole person for a life of active, responsible citizenship. 
(International Baccalaureate Organization, 2006, p. 1) 

Opportunity 

Given the literature on the criticality of self-understanding related to learning 
and motivation, and the evidence that Our Kids are unlikely to experience 
life situations that promote the development of these capacities, including 
these aspects in the definition of college readiness is an opportunity to 
recognize their importance to the success of Our Kids. In addition, inclusion 
might ensure that instruction that will further academic behaviors is included 
in a college readiness learning system. If not explicitly stated as a defined 
outcome, the development of metacognitive and self-system thinking, which 
are much harder to teach and harder to measure than content knowledge, 
may be given less attention in education systems under heavy content- 
specific assessment and accountability structures. 

Recommendations 

The findings from this report lead the researchers to one overarching 
recommendation with several tactical options for implementation. In order 
to capitalize on the strong work that has already been done in the area of 
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defining college readiness and to shore up those 
areas that are most critical for Our Kids, the 
Stupski Voundation should develop its own definition of 
college readiness for Our Kids that acknowledges the critical 
nature of content knowledge and also articulates the role 
of metacognition and development of the self-sjstem as 
components for successful preparation for college. 

To maximize this opportunity, the findings 
presented in this report and the options discussed 
should form the foundational criteria for a 
definition of college readiness for Our Kids. One 
or more of three approaches described below 
may be taken in defining college readiness, based 
on the impact on schools and districts. They are 
referred to as the Cafeteria, the Conversion, and the 
Composition approaches. 

Option 1: 

The Cafeteria approach 

The Cafeteria approach recognizes the significant 
and empirically-based efforts that have already 
been made in identifying rigorous, subject-area 
standards which include content associated with 
student success in post-secondary institutions. In 
addition, at least one program, the International 
Baccalaureate, has strong historical evidence 
to show that its graduates are prepared for 
post-secondary work, although this evidence 
is not specific to Our Kids. In the Cafeteria 
approach, districts engaged in implementing the 
Stupski Foundation’s Learning System would be 
permitted to adopt programs and standards from 
a “menu” of those the Foundation has determined 
have either shown promise or reflect a strong 
research base, and to which they have added 
any metacognitive and self-system components 
deemed essential for Our Kids. 

Potential benefit of this option 
The strength of such an approach is that it 
recognizes that districts, regardless of the 
similarities among their students, are situated in 


different political environments. Each state has its 
own standards and assessment and accountability 
requirements, which impacts a district’s choices. 
For example, the district may have little or no 
choice about the textbooks used. 

Potential drawback of this option 
The challenge of the Cafeteria approach is 
establishing a set of guidelines to ensure that 
adopted programs are viable and worthwhile 
in helping Our Kids succeed. This means 
examining aU potential programs or sets of 
available standards, and making sure the adopted 
curriculum includes those personal attributes of 
students that have been identified as critical. 

Option 2: 

The Conversion approach 

The Conversion approach means that aU Stupski 
partner districts would be directed to adopt, or 
convert to, the same approach. For example, aU 
districts might become IB schools, or aU districts 
might adopt the KSUS standards and a program 
that supports them. This approach assumes that 
the chosen program has been reviewed in-depth 
prior to its adoption; appropriate supplementation 
to ensure that Our Kids are well-served has been 
developed; and that it is supported by districts, 
schools, and stakeholders. 

Potential benefit of this option 

The advantage of this approach is consistency 
across the system and the associated economies of 
scale. Also, the districts may receive support from 
the program provider in terms of resources and 
in making the case to others — in the community 
as well as in higher education — that the program 
adequately prepares students for college. 

Potential drawback of this option 

The disadvantage is that the chosen approach might 
not adequately reflect the district’s unique context. 
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Option 3: 

The Composition approach 

In the Composition approach, college readiness is defined by Stupski for 
its partner districts, and the curriculum and program of instruction are 
custom-built or adapted from extant curricula to ensure that students will 
meet the requirements of the new definition. The name for this approach. 
Composition, reflects identifying and bringing together standards and 
programs from across organizations. The work begins by identifying the 
best of current thinking across aU academic subjects, synthesizing content 
specifics across standards, and identifying the strengths of each, with 
attention to the cognitive strategies that ensure student success. The work 
reviews the set of academic behaviors in order to establish a common 
language, making clear the metacognitive and self-system skills that 
characterize the successful student. 

The recent announcement from the U.S. Department of Education 
regarding proposed uses of the Race to the Top grant funds (Race to the 
Top Fund, 2009) provides a strong signal regarding the importance of the 
Common Core State Standards Initiative of the CCSSO and NGA, in that 
for states to be competitive for this funding they must indicate that they 
intend to adopt a common set of K-I2 standards. Given this, it might be 
possible to build the Composition approach upon the framework of national 
standards, and then add those metacognitive and self-system components 
essential to the success of Our Kids. 

Potential benefit of this option 

The advantage of this approach is that it is innovative yet capitalizes on work 
already done; that it realizes economies of scale by developing common 
goals across the Learning System; and it ensures that every curriculum used 
across every district and grade is designed to help prepare students for 
college. In this approach, any curriculum could be reviewed for its suitability 
in promoting aU aspects of the Stupski— established definition, although not 
every curriculum may be acceptable. 

Potential drawbacks of this option 

There are, of course, significant challenges to this approach. In the event 
that national standards are not a sufficient default foundation, developing 
an entirely new set of content standards requires considerable time, effort, 
and expense. In addition, the Foundation may need to accommodate variable 
accountability frameworks in place for the different states with which it 
works. There wiU be uncertainty about the program’s viability, as well, given 
its newness. Although there may be proxies to check the soundness of the 
approach, it wiU take time for a cohort of students to succeed in the first 
year of college and confirm the viabiUty of the definition. 
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The path forward 

Whatever approach or variant of an approach is 
taken — Cafeteria, Conversion, or Composition — 
it is necessary to determine the aspects of college 
readiness that must be present, including content 
knowledge, cognitive strategies, contextual skills, 
academic behaviors and the metacognitive and 
self-system thinking that underlie such behaviors. 
The approach taken will affect the level of work 
required to satisfactorily address the needs of 
districts and schools so that they can ensure that 
Our Kids are college ready. 

At one end of the continuum, this work may 
mean that the definition of college readiness 
entails specifying guidelines to ensure that districts 
and schools have adopted essential components 
(standards and programs) that will meet specified 
criteria for each of the four categories of 


content knowledge, cognitive strategies, academic 
behaviors, and contextual skills. In such a case, 
the operational definition is the establishment 
of criteria for evaluating whether each category 
is fuUy addressed. At the other end of the 
continuum, the work is to identify and specify 
content, the set of cognitive strategies, academic 
behaviors, and related metacognitive and self- 
system thinking expected of each student, as well 
as the extent and depth of contextual skills, and 
the curriculum and supports needed to implement 
the program. 

Regardless of the approach, the Foundation 
must identify the critical elements from the 
literature, and from this report, that it deems 
most important to include in its definition and 
then ensure that those elements appear in the 
definition developed. 
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Final Thoughts 


Defining college readiness for aU students in the 
2D' century in America today is a formidable task. 
This report identified strong areas of agreement 
in the literature — the importance of content 
knowledge and metacognitive and self-system 
thinking — but also highlighted a dilemma for the 
Foundation in attempting to identify an existing 
definition upon which to rely. No single definition 
appears to provide aU of the essential ingredients 
for Our Kids. 


A satisfactory definition of college readiness 
for Our Kids can only be informed by research. 
Ultimately, the Learning System and Our Kids will 
best be served by a definition that is generated 
from the same spirit and fervor upon which 
the entire mission of the Foundation is based. 

It win be, after all, the target toward which the 
“campaign” will point. It will frame the work of 
those currently involved, those yet to join, and the 
lives of thousands who depend upon the success 
of the effort. 
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Appendix 


Literature review method 

In June 2008, the Stupski Foundation created a conceptual framework for the reinvention of 
American education. The framework identified seven essential components and focused on 
delivering 21=* century college readiness for all students, but especially for "Our Kids," children of 
color and poverty. The Foundation explained that "graduating all students from high school with the 
knowledge and skills that qualify them as 'college ready' is the most meaningful and measurable way 
to increase life choices and options for all children, but most especially children of color and poverty" 
(About the Foundation, para. 3). 

The Learning System includes four core teaching and learning components: Curriculum, 
Assessments, Pedagogy, and Supports. Surrounding these components, are three organizational 
components necessary to support the core: Leadership/Human Capital, Systems Diagnostics, and a 
Dashboard of College Readiness Indicators (College Readiness Learning System, n.d.). 

The Foundation envisions convening a Design Collaborative, a cross-sector group of researchers, 
practitioners, and designers from inside and outside education, to "define, develop and continually 
improve" (Design Collaborative, n.d.) all of the components. To orient Design Collaborative members 
to the accumulated and maturing knowledge base related to each of the components and to children 
of color and poverty, the Foundation contracted with Mid-continent Research for Education and 
Learning (McREL). McREL conducted eight literature reviews— one on each of the components 
plus one on Our Kids— to identify and integrate theories and philosophical perspectives, issues, 
scientifically based research practices, unmet needs, and innovations relevant to designing one or 
more of the system components to accelerate learning for Our Kids. 

This Appendix contains a description of the review method, including a general explanation of 
McREL's approach and descriptions of the particular procedures used for each phase of the review: 
identification of key hypotheses and research questions, literature search, identification and 
cataloguing of finds, and generating and communicating recommendations. 

McREL's overall approach 

Since the primary users of the reviews are the members of the Design Collaborative, the qualitative, 
iterative approach taken for the literature reviews sought to achieve the multiple goals of identifying 
emerging ideas, counterproductive orthodoxies, and promising practices relevant to the reinvention 
of the Learning System. Thus, eight research teams were assembled, each with one or more 
researchers familiar with the respective topic areas. 

Qualitative approach. A qualitative approach shares several practices with those of systematic 
reviews, including comprehensive searches and transparency to reduce bias, but it differs with 
respect to inclusion/exclusion criteria. Systematic reviews emphasize explicit and a priori inclusion/ 
exclusion criteria and criteria for evaluating the methodological quality of individual studies, carefully 
limiting the sources of evidence to support inferences about cause and effect relationships (Cooper, 
Fledges, & Valentine, 2009). The qualitative approach emphasizes diverse sources and types of 
evidence and knowledge to support a broader base of inferences (Pope, Mays, & Popay, 2007; Suri & 
Clarke, 2009). 
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The qualitative approach is particularly well-suited to the review's purpose and audience because the 
Design Collaborative needs both empirical studies and other literature to identify possible innovations 
for the current education system. An assumption underlying the Foundation's work to fundamentally 
reinvent American education is that the current system fails to deliver college readiness for all 
students, especially Our Kids. This assumption is supported by research indicating that students of 
color and in poverty have low high school and college graduation rates, and research from the last 
two years shows that college graduation rates for minority and poor students have further declined 
(American Council on Education, 2008). Therefore, a priority for the Foundation's work is to identify 
innovations that have not yet been studied, with the intent to evaluate their effectiveness. Literature 
specific to innovations is found outside the traditional scientific or academic journals. 

Inclusive approach. McREL researchers adopted an inclusive approach, searching for and 
including phenomenological reports describing the experiences of Our Kids in and out of school 
and documenting the challenges and successes of their teachers and educational leaders. The 
researchers included literature on innovative, emerging models and untested ideas, as well as 
reports on mature, well-specified models with experimental evidence of effectiveness. Relevant 
quantitative research literature included correlational and experimental studies and meta-analytic 
reviews. Narrative reviews of research were included, as were policy briefs and position papers 
produced by opinion leaders and professional organizations. Literature sources included the World 
Wide Web, peer-reviewed journals, and practitioner magazines. Each document was identified by 
type of literature and evaluated in terms of the quality of the supporting evidence. Care was taken to 
draw only those inferences appropriate to the quality of the evidence. 

McREL researchers judged the quality of the evidence in the context of the type of literature or study 
design and in relation to its relevance to answering particular questions. Guidance from Pope, Mays, 
and Popay (2007) on conducting reviews in the field of health research supports this approach: 

The inclusion of diverse sources of evidence in a review does not mean abandoning the rigor 
of a systematic review, but it does mean judging the quality of evidence in context and defining 
the relevance of evidence to answering specific questions, rather than defining some forms of 
evidence as intrinsically, and universally, of lower quality than others, (p. 1) 

Each research team followed the five or six phases of any review process relevant to a quality 
knowledge synthesis (Cooper, Fledges & Valentine, 2009; Suri & Clarke, 2009). Table 1 (see p. 45) 
provides a side-by-side comparison of the phases of a systematic review of research (Cooper, Hedges 
& Valentine, 2009), a qualitative review (Suri & Clarke, 2009), and McREL's approach to this review. 

Each team began by drawing from pertinent philosophical and theoretical literature and preliminary 
discussions with the Foundation to formulate hypotheses and research questions. Each team 
conducted extensive searches to find as much relevant literature as possible in order to include 
literature from the scientific and academic journals as well as literature from harder-to-find, cutting 
edge innovators. Additionally, teams revisited databases and alternative sources to purposefully 
search for additional literature written by authors identified by one or more stakeholders or to fill 
conceptual gaps that became apparent during the identification and cataloguing of findings and 
generating and communicating recommendations phases. 

The phased process was iterative (Cooper, 2009) re ecting new understanding and insights as 
the search, analysis, interpretation, and discussions between component teams and between the 
Foundation and McREL progressed toward conceptual clarity and the exhaustion of new search hits. 
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Table 1 : Phases of a literature review 


Phase 

Cooper, Hedges & 
Valentine 

(2009, p. 8) 

Suri & Clarke 
(2009, p. 414) 

McREL's approach 

1 

Problem 

formulation 

Drawing from pertinent 
philosophical and theoretical 
discussions 

Identification of key hypotheses 

2 


Identifying an 
appropriate purpose 

Identification of research 
questions 

3 

Data collection 

Searching for relevant 
evidence 

Literature search 

4 

Data evaluation 

Evaluating, interpreting, and 
distilling evidence 

Identification and cataloguing 
of findings 

5 

Analysis and 

Constructing connected 

Generating and 


interpretation 

understanding 

communicating 

6 

Public 

presentation 

Communicating with an 
audience 

recommendations 


The number of documents included in each team's review was extensive, and the types of literature 
varied representing the experiential knowledge of a diverse group of stakeholders, including 
researchers, teachers, administrators, program developers, and leaders and scholars at the local and 
national levels. 

Team approach. Teams were composed of researchers and practitioners with different areas of 
expertise. Teams met weekly, and team leaders from across teams met biweekly. Meetings were 
used to update other individuals and teams and share resources, pose and address questions, 
challenge assumptions, provide guidance on interpretation of evidence, open up new areas of 
consideration, clarify boundaries and overlap between system components, consider alternative 
perspectives, and develop connected understanding. 

Identification of key hypotheses and research questions 

McREL teams began by clarifying terms, relationships, and the conceptual scope of each review. 
Teams read and discussed a document produced during the Foundation's strategy definition process. 
Research Guide for CRLS: Outline of Research Questions for Each Component of the CRLS (n.d.). 
Included in this guide were preliminary questions for each literature review. Teams previewed 
relevant literature, confirmed that the questions could be answered by the extant knowledge base, 
and posed additional questions when important issues related to accelerating learning for students 
of color and poverty were identified in the literature but missing in the guide. The revised set of 
questions for each system component and Our Kids was reviewed and refined during ongoing 
dialogue between the Foundation and McREL. 

Literature search 

Multiple searches were conducted in a phased approach to identify as much literature as possible 
related to each system component and Our Kids. Teams conducted searches using multiple 
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bibliographic databases: Academic Onefile, Academic Search Premier, Educators Reference 
Complete, ERIC, JSTOR, Proquest, and Psychinfo. Teams also conducted manual searches of journal 
and book tables of contents and reference lists of articles. Additional searches were conducted 
specifically to identify recent experimental and other research and reviews on the efficacy of 
interventions for accelerating learning of students of color and poverty. These searches were 
conducted by visiting the U.S. Department of Education What Works Clearinghouse Web site (http:// 
ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc/reports/) and the Campbell Collaboration Library of Systematic Reviews Web 
site (http://www.campbellcollaboration.org/library.php). Relevant documents were identified on state 
education agency (SEA) Web sites, and SEA officials were interviewed or named as seminal authors 
or sources of models that had been developed and implemented to monitor and accelerate learning 
of Our Kids. 

Each team identified and used key terms and synonyms relevant to the topic for searching. Searches 
were conducted for literature published in the most recent 10 years (1998-2008); however, works 
by seminal authors and other recommended literature were included from outside these years. The 
search landscape varied for each team based on the topic and relevant sources; for example, while 
What Works Clearinghouse was a relevant source for the Pedagogy team, it was not a relevant 
source for the Leadership/Human Capital team. Internal review of search records and results led to 
additional leads on sources. Searching continued until all recommendations had been implemented 
and/or few new hits were identified. 

Identification and cataloguing of findings 

A coding protocol was developed and implemented to categorize the literature. Each team used the 
same protocol, adding categories and decision rules, as needed to organize the particular literature 
relevant to their topic. Each team leader and one or more members of each team were trained on 
the decision rules in the coding protocol and provided follow-up support to resolve uncertainties in 
its application. Team leaders periodically conducted quality assurance reviews of completed coding 
sheets and updated the protocol as needed during weekly team leader meetings or discussions with 
the Foundation. The coding protocol included identifying the following information: 

• Full APA reference citation 

• Category of literature (i.e., primary and secondary relevance) 

• Type of literature (e.g., quantitative study, policy brief, program description) 

• Locale 

• Outcome 

• Grade level 

• Program or innovation name and description 

• Main findings or points 

• A recommendation for or against summarizing and including the selection in an annotated 
bibliography. 

In addition, component teams added to the protocol by categorizing relevance to particular parts of 
their conceptual model or concept map. 

Guidelines were developed and used by teams to identify counterproductive orthodoxies, unmet 
needs, next practices, promising practices, and best practices based on type of literature and quality 
of evidence. These were defined in the following ways: 
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• Counterproductive orthodoxies: Conventional ways of providing education which may be 
impeding success of Our Kids 

• Unmet needs: Areas where Our Kids are not yet well served by the current system of education 

• Next practices: A program or practice that needs to developed, adapted, invented, and tested in 
response to an unmet need related to accelerating learning for Our Kids 

• Promising practices: Practices based on research but not supported by rigorous efficacy data 
from randomized controlled trials 

• Best practices: Practices demonstrated by one or more randomized controlled trials to be 
effective in improving outcomes for Our Kids 

The research team reviewing the college readiness component of the Learning System employed a 
slightly different process. Rather than using the categories above, this team reviewed literature on 
college readiness and categorized findings into four essential areas as defined by the Foundation and 
Conley (2007): cognitive strategies, content knowledge, academic behaviors, and contextual skills. 

Component teams met weekly to discuss and categorize findings and to develop a conceptual map 
of the insights gained from the literature summaries and review. Teams used different conceptual 
mapping tools (e.g., SmartArt) to organize the insights (findings) and presented and discussed 
their respective maps at cross-team meetings. Features common across teams' concept maps were 
identified and a standard framework developed. Teams arranged findings onto the concept maps, 
identifying conceptual gaps and con icting or discrepant findings, and returned to searching and 
reviewing to fill in the gaps and resolve or explain discrepant findings. The conceptual maps served 
as an organizing framework for report construction. 

Generating and communicating recommendations 

Working collaboratively, component teams drew conclusions from the insights (findings) derived 
from the review and identified potential options and recommendations for each component 
of the system. Teams used an iterative process of identification, reviewing for validity against 
the knowledge base, and further refinement until they determined they had identified the most 
promising options and that each was informed by the existing knowledge base. 

Team leaders used the outcomes of team discussions and cross-team discussions, literature 
summaries, and the researcher's own review and integration of the literature to write a draft report of 
the findings. Draft reports were reviewed by knowledgeable internal experts and revisions in search 
strategies, interpretations of findings, and/or conclusions were made. Revised reports were reviewed 
by the Foundation and other outside reviewers prior to final revisions and production. 

Although the wide-ranging literature searches produced reports on extensive baseline information 
related to Our Kids and each system component, the reports are living documents. As living 
documents, they bridge the creative and scientific enterprises of the past and present, and we 
envision the need to return to some of them for updating, extending, and drilling-down in the future. 
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